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TO THE RIADER- 
1 
Hv wiſhed to know ſomething of 


the ſtate of the French, as to their pro- 
feſſion of religion, ſince the general wreck 


of the old eſtabliſhments, it has been a gra- 


tification to me, to find, on my arrival here, 


that this is a ſubje& which has not been 


wholly neglected by a people, whom, from 
their having relinquiſhed their former pro- 
feſſion, we have been taught, in the ſur- 
rounding nations, to conſider as atheiſts. 
| While the government here is beginning to 

interfere, like thoſe of other ſtates, between 
the people and their Creator; and, like 
them, may probably, by its protection, em- 
barraſs or impede the progreſs of true reli- 


gion, while it can only promote that which 


Is faftitious, (as, in former times, if we may 


uſe mythological language, the goſpel dove 


was rather cruſhed, than cheriſhed, in the 
embrace of the imperial eagle, when the 
ſimplicity of Chriſtianity, was loſt under the 
Pomp“ and pageantry, which it received from 
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"oo TO THE READER: 


the proteQion of ancient Rome,) it may be 
ſatisfactory to many to find, that there are 
ſocieties in this country, whoſe views are 
benevolent, and who ſeek not to obtain for 
themſelves a political and excluſive eſta- 
bliſhment. | 

Under this idea, I make haſte to diſpatch 
the following little ſummary, which has been 


handed to me from a ſociety, whole cordi- . 


ality and affection are ſolacing and impreſ- 
ſive. 


: TRANSLATOR, 
Paris, 6th of 7th 
Month, 1 797. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ANY fathers of families, perſuaded that reli. 
gious principles are the only ſolid baſe of a 
good education, the only reſtraint againſt ſecret 
crimes, the beſt conſolation in adverſity, the moſt 
efficacious-encouragement to the accompliſhment of 
all duties, have aſſociated themſelves together, for 
the. purpoſe of ſeeking the means of preventing 
their children from —_ into the dangers of irre- 
ligion. 

They have conſidered, that myſterious "OPT of 
worſhip have many adverſaries; that the moſt part 
of young people, educated in theſe ſorts of worſhip, 
are not capable of reſiſting, when launched out into 
the world, the numerous arguments with which they 
are attacked; and that often, in renouncing the myſ- 

teries, they forget, at the ſane time, both religion 
and morality. 

They have thought, that the 22 ſure part was 
to inculcate in their children, the principles of 
natural religion, which no man can attack, unleſs, 

indeed he be inſane, or abſolutely corrupted; that 
once being accuſtomed to conduct themſelves after 
the principles of this * which all people = 
reſpect, _ 
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_ reſpett, and which is the baſe of all the worſhip in 
the earth, they probably never would renounce it; 


- and that, conſequently, they would continue uncor- 


rupted till their lateſt breath. 

To recal them more frequently, and more effica- 
ciouſly, to the principles of this natural religion, they 
have agreed to obſerve with them, at certain periods, 
ſome exterior, but very ſimple praftices, of which 
it is extremely eaſy to comprehend the deſign. 

For fear that time might change their principles, 
and overcharge their practices with ſuperſtitious 
inſtitutions, they have requeſted one of their num- 
ber, to form an expoſition both of one and the other. 
The code here preſented is what they have approv- 


ed. It is this code, which, maintaining in the 


boſom of ſeveral families, peace, amity, and concord, 
already, in many inſtances, cheers the paths of de- 


clining life. May it ſpeedily extend its benign 


influence over the whole world! 
We ſhall not be accuſed of being ambitious ſec- 
taries, nor of ſeeking to eſtabliſh, in our favour, a 


new prieſthood. , The exerciſe of the Theophilan- 


thropic worſhip, has no need of miniſters, but only 
of readers or ſpeakers; temporary functions, which 
are filled by the heads of families. We do not 
propoſe to the people, either a new religion, or a 
new worſhip. Our religion is the religion uni- 
verſal, We can trace back our worſhip to the firſt 
- ages of the world; and, by the expoſition of our 
| * _  dottrine, 
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doctrine, it may be ſeen, that we are the friends of 
every religious ſociety upon the earth; we reſpect 
their opinions, we practiſe their moral. The name“ 
even, that we have given to our religious aſſociation, 
does not belong to it alone, but to all which have 
for their end to carry men to the adoration of the 
Divinity, and to the love of their kind. Thus, 
Theophilanthropy, far from making a new ſe, tends 
to reunite thoſe which exiſt in one ſentiment only, 
that of piety, of charity, of concord, and of toler- 
ance. Already, under the pretext of religion, there 
has been too great an effuſion of blood. By this 
code, men may learn that it is eaſy for them to agree 
with each other; that they really are agreed on the 
eſſential principles of religion and morality ; and, that 
differences in opinions and uſages, ought not to 
break the bonds of fraternity, which the Author of 
Nature has eſtabliſhed between all his children. 


® Theophilanthrope is compoſed of three Greek words, and 


fignifies, one who loves God and Men. 
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MANUAL 


OF THE 


THEOPHILANTHROPES. 


' CHAP. 1. 
Dogmas of the Theophilanthropes. 


* Theophilanthropiſts believe in the exiſt- 
ence of God, and the immortality of the ſoul. 

The ſpectacle of the univerſe atteſts the exiſtence 
of the Firſt Being. 

The faculty, which we poſſeſs, of thinking, aſſures 
as that we have, within ourſelves, a principle which 
is ſuperior to matter, and which ſurvives the diſſolu- 
tion of the body. 

The exiſtence of God, and the 3 of the 
ſoul, do not need long demonſtrations: they are 
ſentimental truths, which every one may find written 
in his heart, if he conſult it with ſincerity. The 
wicked only ſeek to doubt them, becauſe the idea 
on a juſt God diſturbs their criminal enjoyments. 

The Theophilanthropiſts are attached the more 
clolely to this double belief, becauſe it is as neceſ- 
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fary to the preſervation of ſocial order, as to the 
happineſs of individuals. For, an aggregation of 
men, not recognizing Deity, and believing their 
crimes to be for ever buried in the tomb, would 
quickly become a troop of ferocious beaſts. 

Cold and miſtaken reaſoners! how 1s it that ye 
dare to demand, that the opinions on which depend 
the happineſs of mankind, ſhould be proved to your 
underſtandings? Are there no truths, but thoſe 
which are capable of being ſubmitted to mathema- 
tical demonſtration ? and 1s that which appertains 
to ſentiment entirely without evidence? Can that 
be a ſyſtem of errors, which renders men good, com- 
paſſionate, and ſtrict as to truth, and all their duties? 
Can that, which tends to perſuade them that they 
may be treacherous, ungrateful, cruel, that they may 
even become parricides, and that the only crime is 
their not having the addreſs to eſcape human juſtice; 
can a ſyſtem ſo monſtrous be the truth? Such is 
the ſyſtem which denies the exiſtence ol God, and 
* immortality of the ſoul. 

What God is, what is the ſoul, how he recom- 
wh the good, and puniſhes the wicked, the Theo- 
philanthropiſts do not raſhly attempt to penetrate 
into. They are convinced that there is too great a 
diſtance between God and the creature, that it ſhould 
attempt to comprehend him. They content them- 
ſelves to know, from the magnificence and order of 
the univerſe, from the teſtimony of every people, 

and 


3» z X- 
and that of their own conſcience, that there exiſts a 
God; that they cannot conceive a God without the 
idea of every perfection; that, of conſequence, God 
is good, that he is juſt, that virtue will therefore be 
rewarded, and vice puniſhed, 

It is eaſy to deceive ourſelves, or to be deceived. 
Our opinions depend on ſo many circumſtances, of 
which we are not the maſters, that the Theophilan- 
thropiſts are perſuaded, that God, juſt and good, 
will not judge us after our opinions, nor after our 
different forms of worſhip, but from the ſincerity of 
our hearts, and from our actions. They are watch- 
ful, therefore, not to diſlike, much leſs to perſecute, 
their fellow men, for opinions of which they do-not 
participate. They ſeek only, if they believe them 
in error, to undeceive them by a gentle perſuaſion: 
if they continue in their errors, they ſtill retain for 
them the ſame ſentiments of friendſhip. They only 
have in horror, actions which are criminal; they 
Pity the culpable, and employ all their efforts to re- 
conduct them to the paths of virtue. - 


CHAP. 
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Moral of the Theophilanthropes a * 


5 [ HEIR morality is founded on one ny pre- 
cept. 
WORSHIP GOD, CHERISH YOUR KIND, REN- 
DER YOURSELVES USEFUL TO THE coux- 

TRY, 


This erte is as conſequence of He exiſt 
ence of God. Since he is the Supreme Governor 
of the univerſe, ſince we hold every thing of him, 
we owe him the homage of gratitude. We owe 
triend{hip to our fellow men, who are, with our- 
ſelves, his children, The obligation to cheriſh our 
kind, includes that of loving our country, of ren- 
dering ourſelves uſeful to our fellow citizens, with 
whom we have more immediate relation; than with 
the inhabitants of the other parts of the globe, and 
who protect, more immediately, our exiſtence. 

All morality, which agrees with this great prin- 
ciple, is good in the eyes of the Theophilanthropiſts. 


* It is not intended here to give a complete and methodical 
treatiſe of morality, but only to bear teſtimony to the precepts 
which all men find in their hearts, and which they have, at 
almoſt every inſtant of their lives, occafion to put in practice. 
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Tt ſerves them as a rule in all their actions, and 
trom it they conſider all their duties to flow. 


$ 1, | 
Worſhip God. 


To adore the Supreme Being, is to render homage 
to his power, and to his goodneſs, and to be thank- 


ful for his benefits; it is not to murmur at events 


which we regard as unhappy, but to be ſubmiſſive 
thereunto, as to an effect of the Divine will, and to 
profit by it, in having the mind fortified and ren- 
dered independent of all that is without us; that we 
may not accuſtom ourſelves to the idea of good, ex- 
cept in wiſdom and virtue; nor to the idea of wh, 

but in crime and in folly. 

To adore God is, above all, to be obedient to bis 
law, which. he has clearly explained to us by that 
interior ſentiment, which carries us to the good, 
and which turns us from the evil. This is called 
conſcience. Who can miſtake its voice? Some 
unhappy ones ſeek in vain to ſtifle it, in accuſtom- 
ing themſelves to crime. But it ceaſes not to cry 
to them, 'Thou doeſt evil. Its approbation, which 
manifeſts itſelf by the ſatisfaction which we feel in 
doing well, is the ſweeteſt recompence or virtue 
upon earth. ; 


As the conſcience, always infallible, when exer · 


ciſed in judging of the morality of our actions, 
B 2 that 
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that is to ſay, of the intention which produced them, 
may ſometimes be wavering on the nature of good 
or evil in itſelf, the Theophilanthropiſts have a ſure 


rule not to be deceived in this reſpect. This rule 


is comprehended in the following maxim. 
Good, is every thing which tends to the pręſerva- 


tion, or the perfeAion of man. 


Evil, is every thing which N to dęſtroy, or to 


deteriorate him. 
Ibis principle, in its IN 1 3 to 


the Theophilanthropiſts, that there are no actions 


which are good, but thoſe that are uſeful; and that 


no actions are evil, but thoſe which are hurtful. To 
do any thing, uſeful to ourſelves, and hurtſul to 


others, is always a crime. To do any thing uſeful 
to others, and hurtful to ourſelves only, is the hero- 


* of virtue, | 


4 *. 


he. Cheriſh your Kind, 


= cheriſh one 's fellow men is to love ho. as 


ene ſelf. He that cheriſhes his fellows, does that 
to others, which he would wiſh them to do to him. 


He does not do to any one, that which he would 


mad wiſh to be done to himſelf. 


He is neither calumniator nor evil ſ peaker, 
He does not-put off till to-morrow, the ſervice 


which he can render immediately, 


_ He 


„ 
He does not oppreſs thoſe who are weaker than 


himſelf; he lends them his aid, to defend them 


againſt oppreſſion. 
He relieves the unhappy. 
He comſorts his brethren when they are in afflic- 
tion. 5 | 
He viſits them when they are ſick, He gives 


help to thoſe who are in his power; he ſuſtains their 


courage; he endeavours to put far from them the 
terrors of death, and to condutt them gently, on the 
wings of hope, to the gates of eternity. 

He pardons others the evil which they do to him. 

He ſeeketh not to avenge himſelt. He forgetteth 
injuries. He avoideth the wicked, if he cannot make 
himſelf uſeful to them, in amending their ways. 

He ſuccours the widow and the orphan. 

He lendeth not for uſury. 

He refuſeth not that which he oweth; neither 
doth he cauſe the indigent to wait for the price of 
his labour. 

He turneth not his eyes from the poor. 

He giveth with diſcernment, and favours not the 
indigence of idleneſs. - 

He does not hinder him from doing good, who 
has a mind thereunto; and he doeth good himſelf, at 
all times, when it is in his power, 

He honoureth old age. 

He hath reſpe& unto calamity. 

He is hoſpitable towards ſtrangers, 

B 3 He 
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He ſavours not the rich, to the prejudice of the 
He deceiveth not; he doth nothing contrary to 
equity and good faith. | 

He envieth not the ſucceſs of the good man, he 
imitates his induſtrious probity; ſtill leſs does he 
covet the gain of the fraudulent: riches, diſhoneſtly 
acquired, are an increaſe of evil to the wicked, 

He putteth a bridle to his wrath: he exciteth not 
quarrels by his paſſions; he * them by his 
gentleneſs. 
- He avoids the endet which diſturb reaſon, and 
lead to violence. | 
He ſuffers the faults of others, eg well perſuad- 
ed that he himſelf has faults, which others ſee better 
than he, and which they are obliged to bear with. 
He delivereth himſelf not up, without reaſon, to 
diſtruſt and evil ſuſpicions. He giveth not his ear 
to calumny and tale-bearing; he avoids every thing 
' which tends to break that good underſtanding which 
ought to exiſt among brethren. 
He is patient, gentle, beneficent; he puffeth not 
himſelf up with pride; he is neither contemptuous, 
nor egotiſtica}, nor ambitious; he is not eaſily irri. 
tated or offended ; he does not find pleaſure in a lie 
or injuſtice; he loveth the truth. 

He doth good without oftentation, and without 


being weary. 


He 
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He pardons his enemies: he does good to thoſe 


who hate him, who perſecute him, and who calum- 
niate him. 

He judgeth not others more ſeverely than he 
judgeth himſelf. 

Fhe ſun doth not ever go down upon his anger. 

If there be any who are under him, he treateth 
them with gentleneſs, 

If he be ſubordinate himſelf, he ſheweth, n 
thoſe who are over him, reſpett and affection; he 
fulfilleth his duties with exaftnefs, and without the 
neceſſity of their having an eye over him. 


93. 
Render your ſelues uſeful to the Country. 


To render one's ſelf uſeful to one's country, is a 
duty of which it ts not difficult to ſhew the neceſ- 


ſity. Beſides its being included, as already ſhewn, 


in the obligation of cheriſhing our kind, our inte- 
reſt makes it a law to us. It is to the reunion of 
thoſe who are about us, that we owe our ſafety, and 
all the advantages we enjoy in ſociety. Man, who 
has a long and feeble infancy, would almoſt always 
periſh by famine, or become a prey to wild beaſts, 


it he were iſolated, or reduced to the ſteril defence 


5 of his father and mother. 


A ſociety cannot ſubſiſt, but by the tendency of 


all the members, which compoſe it, is its conſerv- 
B 4. | ation, 
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ation. On its ſufferings, or its proſperity, immedi- 
ately depend the ſufferings, or the proſperity, of 
every individual. We ought then, as well by gra- 
titude as by intereſt, to co-operate. for the welfare 
of the ſociety, in the boſom of which we haye been 
born, and in which we have been reared: that is to 
lay, we ought. to, render ourſelves deln to our 
| n. 

He who would be uſeful. to his country, if he 
3 children, inſtructs them, and accuſtoms them, 
from their early years, to virtue; to the end that 
they may, in their turn, become uſeful to ſociety. 
In ſuch a conduct, he will himſelf find his happineſs 
and his glory; while a ſon, badly inſtructed, is the 
ſhame of his father and of his mother. | 

The good citizen'is induſtrious. Like to the ant, 
which makes during the ſummer its proviſion: for 
the winter, he obtains for himſelf, while he is 
young, the means of ſubſiſtence for old age. The 
induſtrious man always collefteth abundance, but 
the idle are always poor; want ſuddenly overtaketh 
them, like a man who makes rapid ſtrides. Not to 
haye need of any one, it is. neceſſary. to labour. 
Idleneſs engendereth cares, it is the parent of all 
vices, Induſtry, on the contrary, produceth all the 
_ pleaſures; it renders the people, and individuals, 
rich and powerful. Thus, the induſtrious man is 
At the ſame time uſeful to his country, to his ys 
and to uimfelf. 
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Is the country in danger? We ought, without 
heſitation, to fly to its defence, It is this abſolute 
devotedneſs, which alone makes the ſafeguard of 
the ſlate in general, and of each citizen in particular. 
Let us offer.up our prayers, that at length all the 
human race may regard each other as brothers, and 
ceaſe to deſtroy one another. But if our country 
be attacked, the only means of obtaining a ſolid 
peace, is to oppoſe a vigorous defence. Without 
that, all the inhabitants would be the victims of the 
enemy. All then are obliged, as well by. intereſt 
as by duty, to reunite all their re to drive him 
back. 

It is indiſpenſible, for che ces; of the country, 
that each individual be ſubmiſſive to the laws, and 
pay to the ſtate the W e which are due 
to it. 

Every member of ſociety, owes to ſociety at large, 
the example of his reſpect for the manners, for the 
laws, for the magiſtrates, for all the kinds of public 
. worſhip, and for their miniſters, for the general 
received uſages which do not claſh with mozality,; 
the example, in a word, of all the virtues which 
make the good ſon, the l huſband, the a 
Run the * ,⏑,¾jẽ? W Ne © 
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Practice of the Theophilanthropes: 

LL the religion of the Theophilanthropiſts is 
included in the two preceding chapters. They 
there find an abridgment of all their duties. They 


attach not a ſuperſtitious importance to the exterior 


practices, of which here follows a detail; they regard 
them only as good. to obſerve, becauſe fome are 
uſeful to them in eſtabliſhing an order in their con- 
duQ; and others, in ſtriking their ſenſes, recal them, 
in a manner more efficacious, to the Divinity, to 
the perfection of their being, to the 3 8 pg 
of all their duties. 


$ 1. 
Daily Conduct of the Theophilanthropes *. 


The Theophilanthropiſt devotes to ſleep, the time 
which is neceſſary to recruit his ſtrength, On his 
riſing, he lifts up his ſoul to the Divinty, and ad- 


The object of gthis ſeftion, being to ſhew the manner in 
which the Theophilanthropiſts conduct themſelves in the courſe 
of the day, the reader may find in it, not only religious prac- 
tices, which it is good to obſerve, but precepts of which the 


moral commands the accompliſhment. | 
1 5 dreſſes 


* 13 * 


 dreffes to him, at leaſt in thought, this ſhort i invoca- 
tion: 


thee for thy gifts. 

„J admire the fine order of things which thou 
haſt eſtabliſhed by thy wiſdom, and which thou 
maintaineſt by thy providence, and I entirely ſubmit 
myſelf to this univerſal order. 

* I aſk not of thee the power ts do well; thou 
haſt given me this power, and, with it, conſcience 
to love the good, reaſon to know it, and liberty to 
chuſe it. I ſhould then be without excuſe, if I did 
evil. 1 take the reſolution before thee not to make 
uſe of ray liberty but for the purpoſe of doing good, 
whatever allurements the evil may appear to preſent 
to me. 

* vill not addreſs unto thee indifereet pray ers: 
thou knoweſt the creatures which have come out of 
thy hands; their wants eſcape not thy notice; their 
moſt ſecret thoughts are not hidden from thee. I 
only pray thee to rectify the errors of the world 
and my own; for almoſt all the evils which afflict 
the generations of men come from their errors, 

Full of confidence in thy juſtice, in thy boun- 


ty, I reſign myſelf to every thing which may ar- 


rive: my only deſire is that thy will may be done.” 


He flees idleneſs, as the moſt dangerous ſtate. He 


labours with zeal; he reſts himſelf by varying his 
N He always 3 nn even during 
his 


Father of Nature, 1 dleſs thy de 1 thank 
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bis leiſure. Inaction enervates both body and 


mind. During the day he remembers that he is in 


the preſence of the Divinity. This witneſs of all 


his actions and his conſcience ſupport him in the 
practice of good, turn him from the evil, warn him 


not to abuſe his groſperity, and to ſopport adverſity 
with courage. | 

At the moment of his repaſt, he mentally acknow- 
ledges his gratitude to the Author of Nature. He 


cats and drinks with ſobriety. Health accompanies 


moderation; indigence and diſeaſes are the ceaſe. 
quence of intemperance. | 

At the end of the day, he aſks- nian: of 2 
fault hait thou corrected thyſelf to- day ?—W hat evil 


-inclination haſt thou combatted?—In what art thou 


improved? The reſult of this examination of the 
conſcience, is the reſolution to be better on 4he 


morrow 6s | 4 th 
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The Holidays, religious and moral, of | the Theo- 


_ Phulanthropes. | ; 
The natal. be moſt, worthy of the Divinity, in 


the eyes of the Theophilanthropiſts, is the Univerſe. 


Abondoned ſometimes, under the ot of the hea- 
vens, to the contemplation of the beauties of nature, 
they render to its Author the homage of. adoratiap 


| and of gratitude. .; They, nevertheleſs, have temples 


erefted 


#743 
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erected by the hands of men, in which it is more 
commodious for them to aſſemble, to liſten to le- 
ſons concerning his wiſdom. Perſuaded, that if 
God have no need of our worſhip, we have need to 
render it to him, for to recal to us the remembrance 
of this witneſs of all our actions, and for to mutually 
encourage us to virtue, they aſſemble on the morn- 
ings of the days conſecrated to veſt in a neat and 

detent . ND Ig HI4CS 
| Certain, moral . a „ ales on 
| which they depoſit, as a ſign of gratitude for the 
benefits of the Creator, ſuch flowers or fruits as 
the ſeaſons afford; a tribune, for the lectures and 
diſcourſes, form the whole of the ornaments of their 

'S temples. | | 
The firſt inſcription placed above the altar, recals 
to remembrance the two men _— 'which 
are the. foundation of their moral. . 


* 1 1 , 4 > .# 
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FIRST INSCRIPTION. 


IWe 1 in the Exiſtence of God, in the Immor- 
| , tality of the Soul. | 


The four * are placed on = fide of the 


principal inſcription., They recal the general prin- 


eiples of morality. and the particular duties, of each 


ages N | 
28e. 1654 , F 3 4 + 8 7 1 
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SECOND INSCRIPTION. 1 


* 10 God, cheriſh, your Kind, — e. 
Rahe ſeſul to ibs i: e 22s 


i | THIRD 


— — 
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THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


Cood is every thing which tends to the Pre eferoation 
or the Perfection of Man. 


Evil is every thing which tends to deſtroy, or to 
deteriorate him. 
FOURTH INSCRIPTION, 
Children, honour your Fathers and Mothers, Obey 
them with Affection. Comfort their old Age. 
Fathers and Mothers, mftrudt your ns. 


Fl FTH INSCRIPTION, 
Wives, regard in your \ ar the Chiefs of your 
Houſes. +, 
Huſbands, tove your Wives, and render yourſelves 
reciprocally happy. | 

A head of a family, neatly and fimply clothed, his 
head uncovered, reads the two firſt chapters of this 
Manual, which are on the tenets and morality, and 

| fome paragraph on the daily condutt of the Theo- 
philantbropilts. - 

Aker this lecture, which can be ſrom time to 
time abridged, when the reunion is complete, the 
reader, flanding at the fide of the altar, recites with 
a loud voice the invocation, Father of Nature, &c. 


1 
3 <p> * 


low voice. 


= This invocation is followed by an intervat of 


ne during ROY each reflects on his conduct 
| lince 


- 


The aflembly, i in the ſame autitude, T_T it in a 


17 «((< 
ſince the laſt religious holiday: the head of the 
family, who officiates, can aſſiſt in this examination, 
by putting queſtions, which s can tacitly anſwer 
to himſelf, | 

The aſſembly fits to hear leſſons or diſcourſes on 
morality, which agree with the principles expoſed in 
this Manual ; principles of religion, of benevolence, 
and of univerſal toleration; principles equally re- 
mote from the ſeverity of ſtoiciſm and epicurean 
indolence. 

Theſe lectures and diſcourſes are diverſified * 
hymns. 

The Theophilanthropiſts do not — to 
attract the attention of the world, by numerous 
aſſemblies *, Each head of a family, being the 
miniſter of their worſhip, it is eaſy to them to exer- 
Ciſe it in the boſom of their families. If, however, 
to give to ſociety an example, which may be uſe- 
ful to the ſupport of religion and morality, they 
celebrate their holidays in the public edifices, they 
obſerve the ſame practices, without adding any ede 
thereto. | 

If the exerciſe of worſhip be attended with cer. 
tain expences, theſe are provided for by voluntary 
offerings» The overplus, if there be any, is devoted 
to the relief of the poor, 


| The aſſemblies multiply rapidly, and are exceedingly 
crowded, They are holden on the firſt day of the week, and 

on the decades, T. 
98. 
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* 
Celebration of the Birth of Children. 


When a child is born, it is brought into the aſ- 
ſembly, at the end of a religious holiday. : 

The father, or, in his abſence; one of its neareſt 
relations, declares the names which have been given 
to it, as enregiſlered in the public record of births, 
and he holds it up towards-the heavens. The head 
of a family, who has preſided in the aſſembly, ad- 
dreſſes to him the following words: 

Nou promiſe before God, and before men, to 
educate N. in the doctrine of the Theophilanthro- 


piſis; to inſpire him, from the dawn of his reaſon, 
with a belief of the exiſtence of God, and of the 


immortality of the ſoul ; and to penetrate him wih 


the neceſſity of worſhipping God, of cheriſhing his 
kind, and of rendering himſelf uſeful to his country.” 


The father anſwers, © I promiſe it.” 
It is good that the father, when he ean accompliſh 


it, prevail upon two honeſt people, one of each ſex, 


to become the godfather and godmother of the child; 
perſons who know how to appreciate the duties 
that theſe titles impoſe upon them. | 
When there is a godfather and godmother, the 
chief of a family ſays to them: | 
Le promiſe before God, and before men, to 


take the ts of parents to this child, as much as 


poſſible, 
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poſſible, if theſe ſhall not have it in their power to 
take the neceſſary care of him. 

They anſwer, © We promiſe it.” 

The chef de famille gives a diſcourſe on the du- 
ties of fathers and mothers, and of thoſe who rear 
the children, 

This day is a . fo the n. 


Religious Inſtruction of the Children. 


It conſiſts in penetrating the children with the - 
principles of this Manual, and of the elementary 
inſtruction on religious morality, by queſtion and 
anſwer, adopted by the Theophilanthropiſts. On 
theſe books, an elementary ' courſe of religious mo- 
rality is founded, for thoſe in whom reaſon begins to 
develope itſelf. This courſe, whether in families, 
or in the temples, is repeated every year, and con- 
tinues for three or four months. When it is ter- 
minated, thoſe of the children who have given the 
greateſt ſatisfaction, have a diſtinguiſhed place at 
one of the religious aſſemblies. After the meeting, 


if there be only one child, the chef de famille inter- : 


rogates him publicly. 
Do ye believe moſt firmly that there is a God? 
Lenfant. Yes, I believe it. 
Le chef de famille. What reaſon have you. to 
believe it. | 
3 L'enfant. 
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L'enſant. Becauſe the moſt ſimple machine could 
neither make nor move itſelf; much leſs could the 
world, which is ſo fine, ſo vaſt, have the power of 


making ufelf; and it cannot conduct itielt without 


the aſſiſtance of a Firſt Being, 

Ze chef de famille. Do you believe that you have 
a ſoul? | 

> IP Yes, I believe it. 


Le chef de famille. What reaſon have you to be- 


lieve it? 

Lenfant. Becauſe 1 W. and I could not think, 
if I had not a ſoul, 

Le chef de famille. What ought we to conclude 
ſrom the exiſtence of a God and the ae age of 
the ſoul? 

T'enfant. Since we have a ſoul, death is only a 
paſſage from this life to another; ſince there is a 
God, he muſt be juſt and good; fince God is juſt 
and good, the virtuous will be n and the 
wicked will be puniſhed. 


Le chef de famille. What is it neceſſary to do to 


be of the number of the vittuous? | 
; L'enfant, To worſhip God, to cheriſh one's kind, 
and to render one's ſelf uſeful to their country. 

Le chef de famille. Do you promiſe before God, 
and before men, to make uſe of your reaſon, that 
you may remain attached to the dottrine of the 
Theophilanthropiſts, which confiſts in the belief of 
the 3 of God, and the immortality of the 

| ſoul ; 


\ 


ik * 
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foul; and which teaches us to worſhip God, to che. 
riſh our kind, and to render ourſelves uſeful to our 
—_— 7 | | 
Lenfant. I promile it. 

If there are many children, che chef de famille 
only interrogates one of them; but he addreſſes to 
them all the laſt queſtion, and they anſwer, * we 
promiſe it.” He gives rewards to ſome, he addreſſes 
words of encouragement to others, according to the 
merit of each. He makes a diſcourſe on the en 


\ of youth. 
This day is a holiday for the families of the 
children. 1 


5. 1 Suri 
Aarriage of the Theophilanthropes. : 


The eſpouſed couple, after having fulfilled th 
formalities preſcribed by the laws of the country, 
- preſent themſelves at the religious aſſembly of the 
family, or the abode of the bride. After the cele- 
bration of worſhip, they appear by the altar; they 
are tied together with ribbons, or garlanis of flowers, 
the two. extremities. of which are ſupported on each 
ſide of the eſpouſed couple, by their or or rela- 
tions. 

Le chef de famille to the bridegroom. You have 
taken N. for your wife? 
 Bridegroom, Yes. 

To 
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To the bride. You have taken N. for your huſ- 


band? 
Bride. Yes. 
To theſe formalities may be added, the preſent- 


Aton of the ring from the bridegroom to the bride, 


the medal of union given by the bridegroom to the 
bride ; or other ceremonies of this kind, according 
to the uſages of the country, while theſe formalities 
have a moral ſignification, and the ſame character of 
ſimplicity. 

The chef de famille makes a diſcourſe on the 
duties of marriage. He ought to take the advantage 
of this circumſtance, and of that of the preſentation 
of children, to engage huſbands and fathers, ſeeing 
thatthey have the hope of re-living in their poſterity, 
to occupy themſelves for the happineſs of future 
generations, He invites them to fulfil this ſacred 
duty, either in planting ſome trees, in engrafting 
upon wild flocks, in the woods, fruitful branches, 
which may one day aſſuage the hunger or thirſt of 
the wandering traveller, or in ſome other ſeaſonable 
atis of this kind, which the love of their n ene 
may inſpire them to perform, | 

The family 9 on this day, * union we 
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Die laft Duties rendered to the Dead. by the Theo- 


. phulanth ropes . 


They render theſe laſt duties, following the uſages 
of the country. After the celebration of worſhip, 


on the holiday which follows the deceaſe, they place 


in the temple a tablet, on which are written theſe 
words: 


Death is the Commencement of Fan 


An urn may be placed before the altar, ſhaded 


with the leaves of trees. 


The chef de famille "IN Death has ſtricken one 
| of our kind. (He adds, if the deceaſed was arrived 


at the age of reaſon: let us preſerve the remem- 
brance of his virtues, and forget his faults.) May 


this event be a warning to us, to be always ready to 


appear before the Supreme Judge of our aftions. 
The chef de famille makes ſome reflections on 
death, on the ſhortneſs of 8 on the . 


of the wo, &c. 


— 


Hy = IR ſung, at all theſe different reli- | 


gious celebrations, ſuited to the occaſion. 


/ 
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INSTRUCTION, 
Reſpecting the Organization and Celebration of the 
Worſhup of the Theophulanthropes, 
'TO ALL THE WORSHIPPERS OF GOD, AND 
FRIENDS OF MEN. | 


WIEN our Manual firſt appeared, it contained 
an expoſition of our dogmas, of our morality, 
and of our religious practices. This expoſition 
ſufficed at that time, becauſe the worſhip of the 
Theophilanthropiſts was then only profeſſed in the 
boſom of certain families. Now that it is become 
public, it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh a mode, which may 
render the organization of it eaſy to thoſe who ſhould 
deſire to propagate it, and which may every where 
preſerve the unity and the ſimplicity of the princi- 
ples and the forms. 8 
We not only call thoſe Theophilanthropes, who 
follow our mode of worſhip ; but the profeſſers of 
every worſhip, which leads man to the adoration of 
the Divinity, and to the love of his neighbour. 
Such is the ſignification of this denomination, 
which, far from characterizing a ſeR, belongs to all 
religious men, whatever may be their forms of wor- 
Ye ſee then, after this explication, that almoſt all 
the inhabitants of the earth are Theophilanthropiſls, 
| ſeeing 


he 
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ſeeing that they are agreed on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and only. differ in 
ſome ſhadows of forms and opinions. Thus, far 
from ſeeking to overturn the altars of any worſhip, 
ye ought even to moderate the zeal which might 


carry you to make proſelytes to ours. Profeſs it 


modeſtly, and wait in peace, that thoſe to whom its 
fimplicity may be agreeable, may join themſelves to 
you, Reſpect the opinions of thoſe, who believe it 
to be their duty to follow a worſhip more charged 
with dogmas and ceremonies. They are not leſs. 
your brethren, they are not leſs n 
than yourſelves. 

Ve will not, then, for the extending of our wor- 
ſhip, take any indiſcreet ſtep. If ye dwell in a 
country where its publicity can be the occaſion of 
the leaſt trouble, content yourſelves to exerciſe it in 
the boſom of your families. It is thus that many 
ſages have heretofore practiſed it, when they had 
not their doctrine written in any other book than 


that of the heart. 


If ye live in the midſt of a people, with dt; | 


the publicity of our worſhip has not any inconve- 


nience, do not decline your attendance, becauſe it 
will be uſeful to the propagation and ſupport of the 
principles of religion, of morality, of concord, and 


N of tolerance. VA 


Form a ſmall committee of fathers of families, of I 
ripened age, who join to a conduct without reproach, - 


a {age and enlightened mind, 
C DA 3 
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This committee will direct your religious and 
moral holidays, and will prepare or examine the 
lectures and diſcourſes appointed for each holiday. 
Be very circumſpett in aſking, voluntary contri- 
butions, for the relief of the poor, of any who attend 
your celebrations of worſhip: it is a delicate func. 
tion, to be the diſpenſers of the benefits of others. 
KH; however, ye. think you, ought to introduce into 
your religious inſtitution, an inſtitution of benefi- 
cence, take care chat the funds, be not touched by 
thoſe, who, moſt commonly. fulfil the functions of 
readers or ſpeakers, or who are of the committee of 
direction, Name a treaſurer, and ſome adminiſtra- 
tors, who may render, from time to time, their, ac- 
counts; to the committee, in the preſence of the 
greateſt number of perſons poſſible, 
Me recommend. to you, above all things, not to 
change the affecting ſimplicity of the worſhip. Ve 
may often be told, that it is neceſſary to ſtrike the 
ſenſes of the multitude, by the pomp of repreſent- 
ation. Anſwer, that ye do not ſeek to make proſe. 
lytes ; that ye deſire not any to join you, but thoſe 
to hom your limplicity is agreeable. | 
But thoſe know little of the human heart, who 
think that a worſhip, cannot attach men to it, with», 
qut.external-pomp. We have ourſelves. the expe- 
'rience, ſince we publicly. profeſs our worſhip, that 
almoſt all thoſe who. attend our. meetings, learned 
and el experience ſoft emotions, aud more 
than 
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than once they have been tendered into tears. Let 
the people repeat your ſongs; let decency and piety 
reign in your aſſemblies; let the hymns, lectures, 
and diſcourſes, ſtrike the heart; let them be clear, 
containing only the precepts confiſtent with uni- 
verſal reaſon, ye will not have need of ceremonies, 

Do not admit a ſingle one, though it may appear 
to you ſimple, and without conſequente. Ye will 
no ſooner have permitted a firſt to be introduced, 
than ye will be obliged to admit another, then a 
a third; and ſpeedily the Theophilanthropic worſhip 
will become unnatural; the people will attach them. 
ſelves more to ceremonies than * and will 
fall into ſuperſtition. | 

That which we fay to you reſpbecting cerernonits, 
applies alſo to the ornaments of the temples. Let 
a decent fimplicity reign there; do not admit into 
them any ſculpture, painting, or engraving, which 
has for its end to repreſen the Divinity; or any bf 
its attributes; or. any of the human virtues; or any 
other object purely intellectual, which cannot be 
figured but by allegories, and conſequently in a 
manner always unfaithful. Neither admit the repre- 
ſentation of any particular perſon; becauſe the moſt 
virtuous men have their weakneſſes, and the image 
of any mortal, is not worthy of being placed in che 


temple of the Divinity. Ye might more fitly adorn 


your temples; with the repreſentation of the works 
of the Creator, or of virtuous actions, indicated in a 
C 5 general 
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general manner, without any individual being cha- 
racterized. We believe the maintaining of theſe 
principles to be very important for preventing ſuper- 
ſition, idolatry, and party ſpirit. 

Do not have any particuliar holidays; but cele- 
brate the benefits of the Creator, en to the 
different ſeaſons of the year. 

Avoid alſe innovations. Vary your ſongs, your 
lectures, your di ſcourſes; but preſerve your infcrip- 
tions, the form of your offerings, the order preſcrib- 
ed in your meetings. There is no doubt but it is 
poſſible to have infcriptions as good, perhaps even 
better than thoſe we preſent you. However, ſince 
they are inconteſtibly true, do not change them. 
Nothing hurts inſtitutions ſo much, eſpecially reli- 
gious inftitutions, as innovations. Do not increaſe 
the number of the inſcriptions: your temples would 
be overcharged with them. Ye have in our books 
- the fineſt ſentences of the ſages, ancient and modern; 
- engrave them in your hearts, without inſcribing 
them on your walls, | 
Be cautious to prevent inquiet or — ae 
: from introducing ornaments, ceremonies, or innova- 
tions, in the celebration of worſhip. Do not admit, 
either to arrange the lectures or diſcourſes, or to be 
members. of your committees, any but thoſe who 
; ſhall have previouſly declared, that they approve of 
the ſimplicity of the Theophilanthropic worſhip, and 
that they will not make, nor hear, any propoſition 
Th | tending 


— 
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tending to introduce any change, or to add apy 
ceremonies to the practices indicated in the Manual, 
and in L'annee Religieuſe of the Theophilanthropilts, 
We cannot too much recommend to you, that 
there be not made in the public meetings, any leſſon, 
or any diſcourſe, which has not been previouſly ſub- 
mitted to the committee of direction. In the exa- 
mination. that ye. make of theſe lectures and diſ- 
courſes, do not ever loſe ſight of this, that if there 


be different forms of worſhip, there is only one reli- 


gian, as there is only one morality; and that, occu- 
pying yourſelves in your meetings only with reli- 


gion and morality, there ought not, of conſequence, 


to be any thing advanced there, which is not ſuited 


to all times, to all countries, to all worſhip, to all 


governments. | 
Regard the inſtruction of the children, as one o 
the firſt duties. Make, each of you, in your fami- 
lies, or name ſome one among you, to make, 
during three or four months of the year, on every 
holiday, an elementary courſe of religious morality, 


. to the children in whom reaſon begins to develope 
: itſelf, following that which is given in Chap. III. 


$ 4- We believe that it is good, in order that the 
children may not be fatigued, not to prolong this 
courſe beyond three or four months, nor to admit 


them to it before nine or twelve years of age. 


' Your committees of direction having generally 
to be occupied only with the examination of the. 
diſcourſes 
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ſiſts in worſhipping God, and cheriſhing our kind, 


. 
Aiſcourſes or lectures, which ſhall be preſented to 
them, will ſeldom have occafion for long delibera- 
tions. Reduce all your operations to the greateſt 
poſſible frmplicity ; and let not your worthip binder 
any of you from fulfilling the duties of his protethon, 
by which he provides for his own fubſiſtence, and 
ſor that of his family. 

The time is not far diſtant, when your committees 


"of direction will rarely be under the neceffity of 
-allembling : it is that when our annee religieuſe 


Mall be complete. Then ye will have leffons and 
diſcourſes choſen and varied for all the holidays 


ol the year; then the moſt ſimple villager will be 


able to direct the celebration of the Theophilanthro- 
piſts worſhip, whether in his family of in the public 
temples, 
e en- 
religion, and of your worſhip, you can anſwer him 
thus: 

* Open the moſt ancient books which are known; 


ſieek there what was the religion, what the worſhip 
ol the firſt human beings, of which hiſtory has pre- 
ſerved the remembrance. There you will ſee, that 
their religion was what we now call natural religion, 
becauſe it has for its principle, even the Author of 
Nature. It is he that has engraven it in the heart 


of the firſt human beings, in ours, in that of all the 
inhabitants of the earth ; this religion, which con- 


is 


is what we expreſs by one ſingle word, that of 
Theophilanthropy. Thus, our religion is that of 
our firſt parents, it is vi it is ours, it is che uni- 
verſal religion. 

As to our worlhip, i it 1s alſo has of our firſt, fas. 
thers, We ſee in the moſt ancient, writings, that 
the exterior. ſigns, by, which they rendered their 


homage to the Creator, were of great ſimplicity. 


They dreſſed for him an altar of earth; they offered, 


im, inſfignof their gratitude, and of their ſubmiſſion, 


ſome of the productions which, they held of. his. 
liberal hand. - The fathers exhorted their. children, 
to virtue, they all encouraged one another, under 
the auſpices of the divinity, to the accompliſhment 
of their duties. This ſimple worſhip, the ſages of 
all nations have not ceaſed to profeſs, in reſpecting 
others, and they Rove tranſmitted i it down to us with- 
out interruption. .. 

If they yet aſk you. of. FEINID hold your miſ- 
Hon, anſwer: 

We hold it of God himſelf, who, in giving us 
two arms to aid our kind, has alſo given us in- 


telligence to mutually enlighten us, and the love of 


good to bring us together to virtue; of God, who 
has given experience and wiſdom to the aged, to 
guide the young, and authority to fathers, to conguet 


their children.“ 


If they are not ſtruck with the force of theſe 


reaſons, do not farther diſcuſs the ſubject, and do 
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ndt engage yourſelves in controverſies, which tend 
to diminiſ the love of our neighbour. Our prin. 
Qples are the eternal truth; they will ſubſiſt, what. 
ever individuals may ſupport or attack them; and 


the efforts of the wicked will not ever prevail again{t 


them. Reſt firmly attached to them, without attack- 


ing or defending any religious ſyſtem, and remem- 


ber, that ſimilar diſcuſſions have never produced 
good, and that they have often tinged the earth with 


tze blood of men. Let us lay afide ſyſtems, and 
**>, apply ourſelves to doing your It is the yn road | 


to — 


